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tion are of slight importance in comparison with the many 
excellent qualities of the book. T. N. Carver. 

Harvard University. 



Manuel d'lZconomique A l'usage des Facultfe de Droit. By 
Adolphe Landry. (Paris: Giard et Briere, 1908. Pp. 889.) 

Those to whom the earlier works of this brilliant writer were 
familiar had already come to regard him as one of the leading 
economists of the present day. This opinion is fully justified by 
the work before us, his latest and most comprehensive single 
contribution to economic literature. It should take high rank 
among the great treatises, and should win for its author a wider 
recognition than he has yet received. 

The introduction of sixty-two pages is devoted to the scope 
and method of economics and its relation to other bodies of 
knowledge, including technology, psychology, law, sociology, and 
ethics. This discussion is clear, logical, and illuminating. Par- 
ticularly to be commended is his analysis of the relation of eco- 
nomics to technology. This subject is of special importance at 
the present time, when the progress of economic theory demands 
a more detailed analysis of the laws of production. The theory 
of value, even, is incomplete until such an analysis is made. 
The value of productive goods, for example, must obviously 
depend upon their productivity, since they are wanted only 
because of their products. What determines their productivity? 
That is the question which must be answered before we can say 
how much they are wanted in comparison with other things, and 
that question will carry us some distance into the field of tech- 
nology. 

The constructive part of this work begins with the psycholog- 
ical bases of economics, the first topic being that of wants, their 
nature, classification, origin and evolution, and their relative 
importance. This is followed by a study of their means of satis- 
faction, or goods, their nature, utility, etc. Next follows a study 
of the means of obtaining goods, or labor. The balancing of con- 
flicting interests, wants, fatigue, risk, etc., follows naturally in a 
logical order. The next three books are taken up with the proc- 
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esses of production, exchange and distribution. In his previous 
works Professor Landry had shown himself a master in the 
subject of distribution, especially in his work on L'interit du 
Capital. The views formerly expressed have undergone little or 
no modification in the present work. There is the same acute 
analysis, the same keen appreciation both of the strong and the 
weak parts in Bohm-Bawerk's theory, and the same clear under- 
standing of the bearing of his own conclusions upon certain 
broad questions of economic justice. It is doubtful if there is 
to be found anywhere a more well-balanced, keener, or more 
luminous exposition of the difficult problem of interest than 
is found here. 

The remaining portion of the book is taken up with appen- 
dices, which, however, might well form part of the body of the 
work, under the heading — Applied Economics. The question of 
the social utility of private property and the question of foreign 
commerce are both discussed in some detail, the one involving 
the foundations of socialism, the other of protectionism. His 
discussion of the social utility of private property shows the 
same keen analysis and the same balance as is shown in his study 
of the problem of interest. One special service which the author 
renders in this study is that of bringing to favorable notice the 
work of Effertz, whom he admires, and to whom he acknowl- 
edges a debt of gratitude. T. N. Carver. 

Harvard University. 



Economics. Briefer Course. By Henry Rogers Seager. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1909. Pp. 476.) 

Although based on the author's larger Introduction to Eco- 
nomics, it is in some respects an independent work, written 
with special reference to the needs of teachers in technical and 
professional schools. 

After a brief chapter devoted to scope and method, definitions, 
and other formalities, the author begins with a study of the con- 
sumption of wealth. This is followed at once by a chapter on 
value and price, developing, as might be inferred from the posi- 
tion of this chapter, the marginal utility theory of value. Three 



